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REPORT OF THE WEST AFRICAN COMMITTEE. 


Tue parliamentary Committee whose report is before us, was a 
pone for the purpose of ascertain y bos actual condition of the 

ritish settlements on the coast of ica, their bearing on the 
slave-trade, and how far a free emigration could be thence 
obtained tg supply the want of labour said to exist in the West 
Indies. e do not p to examine the correctness of the con- 
clusions at which the committee have arrived, because the evidence 
on which they are based has not yet been published ; but simply 
to lay before our readers a short abstract of such parts of the 
report as bear on the anti-slavery question. 

The committee state that they have based their investigations 
on the report of Dr. Madden relative to the British settlements 
on the west coast of Africa, and it is obvious from the allusions 
made to that document, and the care with which it has been kept 
from the public eye, that its revelations are somewhat startling. 
Indeed, we have reason for believing that this report has been sub- 
mittted privately to the parties implicated in the c of neglect of 
duty, or of aiding and abetting the slave-trade, for examination and 
reply, instead of being made the occasion of placing them before 
the tribunals of their country, where their guilt or innocence 
would have been made apparent by a solemn judicial decision. It 
will now be made public, overlaid with all manner of evidence, 
and with the comments of the committee thereupon. 

Having finished their general remarks, the committee pro- 
ceed to give their conclusions in reference to the British 
forts on the Gold coast. These they represent to have exer- 
cised “a very wholesome influence over a coast not much less 
than one hundred and fifty miles in extent, and to a considerable 
—_ inland; preventing within that range external slave- 
trade,” and otherwise benefiting the native tribes: yet, within 

the jurisdiction of the principal settlement, Cape Coast, under the 
very eye and with the knowledge of the Governor, the Spanish 
slaver has been supplied by the British merchant with goods 
“requisite for carrying on her unlawful traffic ;’ and thus the 
slave-trade has-been stimulated in the districts surrounding the 
settlements by the means afforded within them. The commitice 
bee that henceforth these settlements, viz. Dixcore, — 
oast, Annamaboe, and British Accra, should be entirely under the 
control of the government, and not under the authority of a com- 
mittee of African merchants, as at present ; that several abandoned 
forts, such as Apollonia, Winnebah, and Whydah, should be re- 
occupied, and that there should be established, either at Fernando 
Po or Ascension, a supreme judicial officer, whose duty it should 
- be to visit the “trading stations” on the coast, for the settlement 
of disputes with the natives, which (it is found) “ occasionally lead 
to consequences injurious to the British character and to the 
interests of commerce.” They recommend also that the military 
should be somewhat increased in number, and their condition 

improved. ‘ 
he settlement on the Gambia is deemed by the"tommittee to 


“ possess advantages far beyond those of any other British settle- 











ment on the coast of Africa.” On this river they recommend the 
employment of steamers, for the double purpose of suppressing the 
slave-trade, and for keeping up official and commercial intercourse 
with Macarthy’s island. ‘They also recommend the re-establish- 


“both for checking the slave-trade at Bissao ges md to the 
Portuguese, and promoting legitimate commerce.” They further 
suggest “the erection of small block-houses, whether up the Gam- 
bia itself, or along the coast; as at Cestos and the Gallinas,” to 
“protect the lawful trade, and prevent the re-appearance of the 
slave-trade where it has been extinguished, or is dying away.” 

In reference to Sierra Leone, the committee are of opinion 


that the Courts of Mixed Commission for the adjudication of 
prizes taken in the slave-trade had better be removed to ‘* Ascen- 


sion, or one of the Portuguese islands,” as being more convenient 
to the Bights of Biafra and Benin, if this can be done with the: 
concurrence of foreign powers in treaty with Great Britain for the 
— of the slave-trade. 

n reference to the natives in the neighbourhoods of the British 
forts, the committee recommend that “ their relation to the British 
crown should be, not the allegiance of subjects, * Mik Zhi 
* = * but the deference of weaker powers to a stronger and 
more enlightened neighbour, whose protection and counsel the 
seek, and to whom they are bound by certain definite obli- 
gations.” ‘These they would make the subject of nent to 
* be varied and extended from time to time,” and always to include 
the abolition of the external slave-trade, human sacrifices, and 


kidnapping. 
The committee su that the settlements on the Gambia and 
the Gold Coast should be separated altogether from the government 


of Sierra Leone, and be entirely independent of each other ; and 
that the various measures n to carry this recommendation 
into effect, should be adopted by the home authorities, 


This then a to be the sum of the committee’s recommen- 
dations, that the forts and settlements, at:present occupied, should 


be put on a better footing, both as regards their civil and military 
establishments ; that abandoned forts on different of the 
coast should be re-occupied—that block-houses should be erected 
at Cestos and Gallinas—that steamers should be employed as well 
for the suppression of the slave-trade as the protection of legitimate 
commerce—that treaties should be formed with the native — 
having among other objects, the extinction of the slave-trade—an 
that the Courts of Mixed Commission, now existing at Sierra 
Leone, should be removed to Ascension, or some other point con- 
tiguous to the Bights of Benin and Biafra. As to the subject of 
slavery in Africa, and its modification, known by the name of 
“Pawns,” existing around the British settlements, the committee 
give no recommendation, but are content to leave it to wear i 

out by the lapse of time, and the general influence of the means 
taken for the suppression of the slave-trade. 

The committee next proceed to consider the question of 
emigration to the West India colonies. They take two points as 
proved :—first, that there is a deficiency of labour in the eman- 
cipated colonies ; and, secondly, that the diminished supply of 
sugar consequent upon emancipation has given an extraordi 


They conclude that the best way to prevent this in future, is to 
boc “sugar by free labour in the British colonies on lower 
terms” than it can be raised by the labour of slaves in those 
countries. The points taken for granted by the committee 
are matters in dispute, and if this were the place for arguing the 
question, it might be shown that there is no real want of labour 
in the British colonies, but a want of capital to secure it ; and 
that the decrease in the productions of these colonies cannot have 
iven the stimulus to the slave-trade asserted, inasmuch as neither 
Cuba nor Brazil have had access to the British markets for the 
sale of their produce. But to return to the subject of emigration : 
the committee state, “that on the Gold coast few materials for a 
perfectly free emigration, or for emigration of any kind, appear to 
exist.” Between Ca 
find “a very singular race of men,” the Kroos, much given, 
though not exclusively, to maritime pursuits.” These they state 
to be free, although “it seems doubtful whether sion for 
some present to their chiefs.” At the settlement on the Gam 
they find “ about fifteen hundred liberated Africans,” from. 
of course, “ not much emigration could be expected ; the 
for they have little employment there.” Besides these, 
“ two tribes of Serawoolies and Tilliebunkies, who 
numbers to do all-the severe labour of the settlement,” 


large numbers to leave their shores could be obtained without 








ment of the former British settlement on the island of Bulama, — 


stimulus to the slave-trade for the supply of Cuba and Brazil.” 


Palmas and Cape Mount, however, they — a i 
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are represented as “ to come and go, without 
restraint or obligation io 

At Sierra Leone, however, they find from 40,000 to 50,000 
liberated Africans and their descendants, a body of Kroomen from 
1000 to 5000, and a mixed between 1000 and 2000, 
who, like the Kroomen, hare come into the colony of their own 


‘ 


n these sources it is proposed that emigrants to the West 
Indies should be drawn, and from these only. Now, as to the 
probable number that may be induced to te, it is quite 
clear that from the Gold none can be obtained, from the 
Gambia few, (ifany,) and from Sierra Leone Neate Bare more 
than a few especially if it should be decided that the 
Mixed Commission Courts should be-removed thence to some 
other'place. To the Kroomen, the Serawoolies, and Tilliebunkies 
then must the committee look for the chief supply. The Kroos 
will not be able to emigrate in considerable numbers without 


ue the ion of their chiefs, who must be propitiated with 
3 ts, in other words, paid, for allowing them to leave their 
} Cosas. How this delicate affair is to be ed, the committee 


manag 
do not say. It is not improbable that the chiefs of the Sera- 
j woolies and Tilliebunkies will require to be paid also ; and if so, 
F how are we to secure free emigration ! 
{ - On the question of a due proportion of the sexes emigrating 
the committee say nothing, probably from the conviction that it 
would be impossible to secure it. The Kroomen, they know, 
without their families, who, not improbabl » are pre- 
. vented by the chiefs from going with them, that thereby they 
t may secure their return after a lapse of two or three years ; 
- so far as anything appears, the Serawoolies and Tillie- 
fr bunkies do not bring their wives with them to the Gambia. 
: Under such circumstances, can the committee seriously advise the 
E emigration of masses of men to the British colonies? Yet it — 
; they do, because they apprehend the condition of the Afri 
+ would be improved by a sojourn for a limited time in the West 
: Indies ; in proof of which, they adduce the wages paid to the 
. labourers there, and the moral and religious advantages to be en- 
; . Now it may be doubted, looking at the price of provisions 
a3 in Jamaica, Guiana, and Trinidad, sore. boo the wages obtained at 
ra: Sierra Leone, for instance, will not be equal to those obtained in 
these colonies. But then the committee maintain that Africa 
would be benefited by such an emigration of her sons, many of 
whom, they say, “would probably return to her soil, enriched 
with civil and religious knowledge, and bringing back with them 
wealth and the means of civilization.” This is not likely 
ie to be the case, however much it might be desired. 
-. In reference to the fature dis of captured Africans, the 
, committee observe, “To the homeless African, newly liberated, 
; the option should be given of settling at once in the West Indies, 
é if he please, with tg: to return hereafter at his own cost, 


wa 


: : or of removing to Sierra Leone, or of remaining in it on the first 
Hg —" ion, if he undertake for his own maintenance, or can find 
e friends or 





tions who will undertake it for him.” ese 
the circumstances under which these wretched and deeply inju 
creatures are brought to Sierra Leone, their utter destitution and 
friendlessness, their probable want of health, and ignorance of the 
a best mode of gaining a livelihood, we think this recommendation 
ee of the committee to be far from humane ; and are at a loss to 
Se conceive how these Africans can be considered free emigrants if 
ie: removed to the British colonies after this manner. 
.. In closing their — the committee enter into a rather length- 
. ened discussion of the legality of the British merchants selling 
hg goods to slavers or to slave d at their factories, for the purpose 
of being employed in the guilty traffic, and the best, means, if any, 
4 for preventing the same. The committee find the subject envi- 
3 roned with difficulties; and, as far as we can gather, offer no 
— to remedy so.crying an evil: on the contrary they 
place difficulties in the way of a solution of the question 
how it may be prevented. On this and several other important 
points the report is extremely unsatisfactory ; and we fear will 
prove mischievous to a cause it is intended to serve. 





FORMATION OF AN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY AT 
MALTA. 


On the 30th of July, a meeting of the friends of the abolition of 
slavery and the slave-trade was held in the island of Malta, for the 
fia sa of forming an association auxiliary to the British and 
‘oreign Afiti-Slavery Society. His Excellency the governor pre- 
Bi, oy och ariel ogc ee : 
“ Gentlemen, the object of this meeting as set forth, in the invi- 
. tation by means of which we have been drawn together, is that 
of forming an Anglo-Maltese Auwiliary Association of the British 
and F Anti-Slavery Society for the furtherance of the abo- 
of slave-trade ; an object in itself so laudable and 80 
much in unison with every good and noble feeling of our nature, 
and which comes 80 home to our hearts, that I feel it would 
be superfluous in me to expatiate upon the subject, or to do more 
than express my satisfaction at finding myself associated for such 
with 80 respectable an assemblage as that which I have 
lly Roe, address. I shall proceed to read the resolu- 















F 


ge 


T hope tomeet with your concurrence.” _ 
the first three resolutions des read by his Excellency, 


i 


Major — Hodgson, of the 19th regiment, addressed the 
us i— ao ; ; : 

May it please your »—Gentlemen, although I cannot 
<Gaptsa vel te Pilar tas peaooad sapling, pot baping boos 
as m m ? ving . 
iho d invited to attend. Bits day, owing ig a _to it 
' siey, 8 that I, at an early period of my life, and in an- 
other hemisphere, had been passes to take rather an active pal 
in a measure framed upon printiples similar to those contained in 
the resolutions which I have just read by his Excellency’s desire, 
I trust the meeting will permit me to express my cordial concur- 
rence in the resolutions in question, and my admiration of the 
tone and spirit which pervade them, and that it will further bear 
with me, while I offer a few general observations upon the subject 
which has called us together. 

It has been my lot, even to be an eye-witness of the hor- 
rors of slavery; and although I admit that I did not see them in 
their fullest extent and sin, as the period in which I was led 
among them was that when our glorious country, listening to the 
voice of the great majority of her sons, had resolved at a costly 
sacrifice to extend her protecting arm to those miserable beings 
languishing as slaves in the colonies, and, consequently, atrocities 
were each day becoming rarer—still I witnessed things on the very 
threshold of liberty, as I may call it, at which the mind of man 
recoils, and the remembrance of which, even at this distant day, 
chills my frame with horror. It is however unnecessary that i 
should expatiate upon these things, as doing so would serve no 

icular purpose, and some ies might be exasperated at m 
reverting to things gone by. I have touched upon them at 
it has been solely with the view to impress upon the minds of this 
meeting, that, if abominations were practised in colonies over which 
England ruled, and at the moment too when it required but one 
last gentle stroke of the hammer to strike off immediately and for 
ever the fetters of the bondsman—that, if the individuals guilty of 
the abominations alluded to were sons, unworthy ones it is true, 
but still sons of the most civilized country on the surface of the 
earth, that though not practisers, they were still professors of the 
most pure and Slesoed creed which has ever been vouchsafed to 
the erring children of man—if, I repeat, iniquities took place under 
these circumstances, what must be the frightful mass of horrors 
and sin existing in — contiguous to these shores, where on the 
subject of slavery there is no public opinion to deter, no laws to 
ot and above all, no holy and unadulterated creed to restrain? 
will therefore confine myself to the consideration of the slave- 
trade as carried on in places in the more immediate proximity of 
this island ; for, although the principles recommended to the con- 
sideration of this meeting in the resolutions which his Excel- 
lency the governor has been pleased to submit, apply to eman- 
cipation at large, and to the extirpation of slavery in every part 
of the globe, yet, situated as Malta is, it is absolutely necessary 
in the first instance at least, that you should apply all your ener- 
ies to the lands referred to ; for, if you adopt only general views, 
ving no immediate tangible and ific aim, you may, it is true, 
gentlemen, form the most plausible -theories,and frame the most'elo- 
quent resolutions, but you will utterly fail to accomplish any real 
or permanent good. I wish, gentlemen, it were in ed _ to 
submit to you certain statistical details, connected wi very in 
the countries glanced at ; you might have listened perhaps with 
interest to a description of the number of slaves which have been 
imported and expcrted within a certain number of years, and it 
might have been curious to speculate upon the ultimate effect pro- 
duced upon the morality and population of the countries from 
whence the victims have been ravished, as well as upon those of 
the countries into which they were conveyed ; but, as I have not, 
in the few hours since I was informed of this meeting, been able 
to master all the details and ramifications of the subject, and as 
moreover I might be led into detaining you too long, I think it 
more advisable to confine myself to a rapid general sketch, and to 
prove to you, in contradiction to those who assert that the 
slaves in those countries are well treated household servants—in 
reality they are perhaps worse off than were formerly even the 
slaves in the West India colonies. Certain am I, emen, that 
you will declare the system not to admit of the slightest palliation. 

I believe yon are all aware that the slave trade is being carried 
on within a few days’ sail of these shores, with relentless rigour, 
without relaxation from the rising of the sun to the setting of the 
same, and from the setting to the rising. I demand whether it is 
po for the traffic to exist without the accompaniments of vio- 
— and bloodshed. Examine how ne is conducted in those 

e or organized parties are constan rowling about in search 
of <a _ In the dead of night these pinabae we ed with a thou- 
sand murders pour themselves into the valleys and eful vill 

reading havoc and destruction at every step, seal cotreten off as 

ves, men, women, and children. The frightful occurrences 
during the struggles, the butchery of age and sex, are sufficiently 
ens s but they are as nothing compared with the sufferings 
which the more miserable survivors are yet destined to encounter. 
When rwegrite, C ae desert, care and attention are exhibited only to 
those who are likely to bring gold to the coffers of these fien 
they will be shown to the strong whose sinews betoken the quali- 
fications proper for a field labourer—or to the lovely, whose charms 
may be expected to fetch a price in the mart of prostitution. The 
others are cither butchered at once, or, if unable to keep up with 
the horses of wy capturer, are left to expire in the desert under 
all the of despair, thirst, and famine. Under no circum- 





stances whatever do more than two-thirds reach the goal. And 
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what is their lot? The maiden. just torn from her parents is 
uickly sold to the sensualist, and compelled to feign rapture when 

r heart strings are bursting with agony, and the murdered forms 
of the authors of her being are yet flitting before her. ‘The female 
infant, severed 'y from its mother’s breast, and steeped in its 
mother’s gore, is sent off immediately to be trained up in a school 
for sin, and at a p age, like an animal brought to the shambles 
for slaughter, is led out to slake the lust of some powerful or 
wealthy miscreant. The fate of the male infant is even more re- 
volting and degrading—but why dwell longer on these frightful 
facts? I rot ben gentlemen of Malta, whether these victims are to 
be less pitied than the former slaves in the colonies? Shall no 
attempt be made by you to check the crying sin? Shall it goon in 
the immediate vicinity of this happy island, without an arm or a 
voice being raised against it ? 

Gentlemen, if the attempt is ever to be made with any chance of 
success, it is we Ad its being made in Malta that success can be 
expected. Situated as this island is, you have advantages for pro- 
ceeding to the important labour, utterly unattainable by the mother 
country. First and foremost is the proximity of your shores to 
the spots where these accursed deeds are performed ; then comes 
the similarity of your dialects ; and afterwards, from travellers be- 
tween Malta and some of the spots in question being so numerous, 
and so numerous being the connexions and friends of Maltese ever 
residing in those parts, that it will be easy for you to keep up an 
incessant co ndence, and to receive almost daily communica- 
tions respecting the object you have at heart, The Maltese must 
consider that to them belong the means of very materially miti- 
gating the lot of the hopeless victims of avarice and of lust, and 
of perhaps eventually destroying this traffic in human blood. 
their powers to this effect are far superior to any that can ever be 
possessed by any purely English residents. These are only tem- 
porarily among you, gentlemen ; they are constantly changing ; 
one moment may remove its leading members, and may scatter to 
the wind the most powerful society they can establish in Malta,— 
whereas the Maltese, living permanently in their own land, ma 
form a compact and lasting association, and, though on them will 
fall the chief of the labour, so to them will accrue all the 
honour and the glory. And believe me, gentlemen of Malta, you 
have a task before you worthy of the country which gave you 
birth, one not inferior in lustre to any of those mighty deeds which 
have rendered your island so famous. Malta has ever been a bul- 
wark, placing at defiance every barbarian who has dared to assail 
her: Malta too in every age has offered refuge and hospitality to 
all victims chad ean tyranny. Act up then, gentlemen, to the 
spirit of your fathers, let the first blow against the pirates be hurled 

Malta, from the only spot whence a blow can be given with 
effect, from the er Boa in the Mediterranean where liberty is 
known. Let the inhabitants of Malta, in accordance with the reso- 
lutions proposed by his Excellency the tiger immediately 
prepare petitions to our sovereign to pray her Majesty’s gracious 
influence with the powers who have the means ofstaying this traffic. 
Do you also, por peru henna associations in every part of the 
Mediterranean, and establish branch societies in every spot where 
you have a friend, or can find a rapa sn yao 

All here in this room, and in this island, are essentially English 
—and Fy sage — pier . = " es, acest — 
opposed we may be on general political subjects or partic oca. 
ones, we are still esentilly English :—more than that, we all 

ft. 


belong to the same holy brotherhood, we are all of us Christians— 
we worship the same God—we hope for salvation in the same 
Saviour. t us then wave all minor differences, let us join heart 


and soul to put down a traffic di ul to the human race, 
accursed in the sight of the deity, and condemned by every precept 
ofthe gospel. But once again I repeat, and it cannot be too often 
imp upon your minds, on you, gentlemen of Malta, the 
success of this mighty scheme chiefly depends! I cannot believe 
that it will fall to the ground through any lukewarmness on your 
parts. On the contrary, I feel that the friends of humanity in 
every part of our earth are destined to number the Maltese among 
the foremost and most zealous in the god-like fight. Certain am 
I that the Maltese will prove that they have not degenerated from 
their sires, and that England will have still greater reason to be 
proud of her adopted sons. 

Sir Ignatius Bonavita followed in their support. He said, he 
felt assured that the Maltese, one and all, heartily concurred in the 

hilanthropic objects of the association—that the resolutions em- 
ying the principles of the association should be translated into 
the Italian language, which would immediately bring the object 
of the association within the knowledge of all the inhabitants of 
Malta, and success would certainly ensue. He had great pleasure 
in seconding the resolutions. 

The last three resolutions Lge Lev gers the Hon. Mr. Aspinall, 
Lieut. Brown R. N., and Mr. ign Gatt, R. M. F., spoke in 
their support. 

The meeting was well attended, especially by the Maltese. The 
eg harmony and good feeling prevailed ; his Excellency seemed 

ppy to meet so —o respectable an assembly of the principal 
inhabitants of the island congregated together for such a philan- 
thropic object ; and there is every t of the association suc- 
ceeding, not only in advancing the cause of humanity in Africa 
and on the shores of the Mediterranean, but also reflecting honour 
upon the Maltese people and the British administration. : 

a resolutions adopted on this interesting occasion in our 
next.] . Mere ei 


SLAVERY IN THE FRENCH COLONIES. 


Ox the 28th of December, 1841, M. Vaultier de Moyencourt, a colonist 
of Guadeloupe, was brought before the royal court of correctional police 
in that island, charged with having shut up two of his slaves ina dungeon, 
and with at confined a young slave of thirteen years of age in a 
stable, attached by a chain weighing eight kilogrammes to a mill-stone. 

The first of these slaves, Noel, aged about sixty years, was confined 
during many months. He had been suffering from di previously to 
bis incarceration, from which he was ‘only relieved to enter a hospital, 
where he died about a month afterwards. The second, Joachim, aged 
twenty-five years, was confined from the beginning of May till the end of 
July, 1841, in the same dungeon, the air of which was poisoned with filth 
which no care was taken to remove, In the third case the weight and 
friction of the chain occasioned disease in both legs of the victim, “f 

The register read from the minutes a description of the dungeon of plan- 
tation Lubeth :—‘ This dungeon, in masonry, is in the form of a family 
vault ; it is closed by a double door of wood, each an inch in thickness. 
The wall is two feet in thickness between the two doors. The Sorte 
and the air penetrate with difficulty through the cracks in the doors. On 
the north side there is a passage for the air obliquely cut in the wall, one 
foot in height, by three inches in breadth, cnd another passage of the same 
dimensions on the western side. This dungeon is six feet six inches long, 
six feet broad, and six feet in height. The floor is of masonry, raised 
about two feet from the ground.” 

The first witness was Joachim, a muleteer, whom the magistrates found 
on the 22nd July in the dungeon. His statement was as follows :—M, 
Vaultier (the accused) had lost several mules, while Noel (my brother) 
had the charge of them: he was arrested and put into the dungeon. He 
remained there a long time, and left it sick to go to the hospital, where he 
died a short time afterwards. Towards the month of January last M. 
Vaultier again met with some losses, while the mules were under my care. 
Fearing lest I should be flogged, I ran away. I was taken at the com- 
mencement of the month of May by the manager, M. Laroche, and by order 
of my master placed in the dungeon of the plantation, where I remained 
until the magistrates came. Every evening they brought me flour and sak 
fish ; they gave me only one bottle of water per day ; I had not sufficient, 
but I Rated to ask for more. 

Q. Did you not sometimes leave the dungeon? 

A. No.I asked Louisonne, the hospital man, for a vessel to satisfy my 
wants, but he replied that there was none for me. I was obliged to deposit 
my ordure in one corner of the dungeon, and, as it-was never cleaned out, 
the stench prevented my eating. 
The Advocate-general : It Tes been shown by an examination taken at 
the time of Joachim’s removal from the dungeon, that it had not been 
cleaned for about a month. 
Jean-Baptiste, aged 13, the slave of the accused, said, I attached to 
a mill-stone in the stable of the plantation by an iron chain ten feet in 
length ; it was secured to my right leg by means of an iron shackle. I 
chopped straw, which I gave to the horses. I cannot say how long a time 
I remained there. My master had once before put on the chain. 

Q. Why did # ge master chain you? / 

A. Because I had run away in consequence of having been beaten. 

Did you not break open some negfo huts in order to steal? 

A. ‘I once pushed open the door of Clerine’s hut, which was unhung, 

and I took some flour and salt fish. 
Had you the mal d’estomac when you were first chained ? 
- No: it was during my confinement that this malady came on. 

Q. Could you walk when you left the stable? 

A. I walked with difficulty ; my legs were swollen. 

Victoire, a driver, slave of the accused, confirmed the latter part of 
Joachim’s statement relative to the State of the dungeon. 

Louisonne, the hospital man, confirmed the statement relative to Noel, 
and also that Joachim had made application to him for a vessel, &c. 

Charles Leroche, manager of the plantation Lubeth, said, that Joachim 
was incarcerated because he had been a long time suspected of poisoning 
the cattle. Five or six mules had died when Joachim ran away. Eve 
one believed that the death of these animals was attributable to phot 
practices. A beautiful and well-conditioned mule was suddenly attacked 
with a trembling, and died almost instantaneously. I went every evening 
to give food to the prisoner. At first I took care to have the dungeon 
cleaned, but during the latter part of his detention I acknowledge myself 
guilty of neglect in this particular: I affirm that M. Vaultier recommended 
me to render this man every care which compor 


ted with his situation ; he 
(M. Vaultier) is not at all responsible for my neglect. .3 


‘or the rest, if 
Joachim bad allowed the slightest complaint to escape, I should have been 
eager to attend to it, 

M. Le General Faujas de Saint Fond, mayor of the commune of Petit- 
Canal, came forward as a witness on the part of the accused, and pro-~ 
nounced a flattering eulogium on him. He related the losses which M. 
Vaultier had sustained. At the commencement of the year, eighteen or 
twenty slaves had quitted his estate to go marrooning; at the same time 
one of the buildings essential to his establishment became the prey of the 
flames. ‘ M.de Moyencourt wrote to advise me of these serious dis- 
orders. Finding it impossible to arrest the ang parties, I 
myself to the governor, and informed bim of what had taken in my 
commune, and requested succours. The procureur-general, who was 
making his tour, came to plantation Lubeth. M. Vaultier informed him of 
the ‘rebellion among his slaves, mentioning particularly his inqaietude 
respecting Joachim (who had just then been arrested), and expressed hig 
desire that this slave should betransported. The procureur-general replied 
that he would make his report to the governor; but in the mean time, he 
advised M. Vaultier not to forego the right which he had, in his quality of 
master, of confining hisslave. M. Vaultier,re-assured by these words, wréte 
to inform me that Joachim would be confined in the dungeon of eed oma 
tation until the decision of the governor. On these facts, crimi 
ceedings have been instituted against M.de Moyencourt. For cayself, 5 
have only in all this affair one thing to blame him for, and that is for 
having abdicated, so to speak, his rights as a master, when the law gives 
him an entire jurisdiction over his slaves.” 

Here the president informed M. Faujas that there was a great error in 
his last words; the law had never conferred on the master entire juris- 








diction over his slaves. 
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1 do not explain myself properly. 1 wished to sa 
that M. Vaultier had apo ba to ohdsaan imself to the suitheanities ; 
that bis authority as master was sufficient to restore order in bis plantation, 

The advocat ral then eddressed the court. He pointed out the 
effect of such suicidal acts of tyranny as those which had been recently 

t before the courts, committed at the very time that they were 
plelieg with the mother country for the continuance of the institution of 
slavery, as the only social organization that could possibly exist in the 
colonies, in order to insure labour to the proprietor, and the well-being of 
the negro. 

After analyzing the charges resulting from the evidence respecting Noel 
and Joachim, he continued :—* Observe the treatment which these two 
men have suffered. They were poisoners, you say. Ah! gentlemen, if it 
be true that mal-practices have ruined the estates, that the poisoners have 
destroyed the cattle and decimated the slave gangs, it is also true that vain 
‘terrors and we prejudices have done much evil. There are some 
' planters who do not believe in epizooty. With them, if an ox falls at his 
work he dies of poison. Is a mule found dec in the paddock? He has 
been the victim of mal-practices. Hence, chastisements often unjust— 
hence inevitable disorders on the plantations. But was it permitted to you 
to throw this sick man into a damp and narrow dungeon, from which he 
was ig, carapie an egress to prepare himself a winding sheet in a hos- 
pital ? e law condemns and strikes, but it does not leave men to die. 
bd ad * With regard to Joachim, he was also suspected of poi- 
soning. You addressed yourself to the governor—you fonaniod his 
transportation—you were authorised (you say) to make use of the dungeon 
of your plantation, whilst awaiting the result of your application. I do not 
deny this. But did you use a master’s prudent care of your slave? Far 
from that, you inflicted upon him, by a culpable negligence, a punishment 
which no legislation would impose. You abandoned this man toa dun- 
; ue infected with filth, for which the negro bas a natural antipathy. You 
ve confined him in the midst of disgusting exhalations, which might have 
ruined his health. Is that, I demand, the legal exercise of your discipli- 
nary right? The manager, Laroche, has assumed to himself all the respon- 
sibility of this crime. * *  * Itis easy to accuse oneself when 
one is not in the place of the accused. But the generous effort of the wit- 
ness will not justify Vaultier de Moyencourt. When he directed his 
manager to weed a piece of canes, or to dig a piece of earth, did he not 
himself overlook the work which he had ordered? Is the life of a man then 
less precious than some feet of canes, or some furrows of the plough ?” 
The advocate-general passed to the third charge against the prisoner. 
“* You speak, said he, of the vicious habits of this young slave. The evi- 
dence has proved that he has only used his liberty to free himself from 
oppression. We do not deny that the position of the accused with respect 
to this child was difficult ; but can you justify all acts which a planter 
may commit with the object of restraining the disorders of his slaves? If 
the system of slavery in the colonies secures labour, prosperity, and riches 
to the colonist, it also entails upon him, as we well know, great embar- 
rassments. It is for those who benefit by slavery to submit to its incon- 
veniences.”” * * * # The divestment concluded a,long and 
energetic address, by moving ‘“‘ a fine of 2000 francs against the accused, 
in accordance with the terms of the ancient edicts.” : 

M. Dain, counsel for the accused, briefly replied. He lamented what he 
called the “demolition piece by piece” of the colonial institutions ; and 
suggested that it would be better to kill them by a single blow, by the 
total repeal of the ancient codes, than thus, day after day, by subtile inter- 
pretations to tear out a page from the colonial charter. 

The court retired, and after two hours deliberation returned a verdict, 
which declared that on the first charge, M. Vaultier acted in accord- 
ance with the established custom; and with regard to the two others 
released him from the prosecutions directed against him. 

M. Faugas de St. Fond smiled with a gesture of triumph. In antici- 

-pation he saw himself omnes M. Vaultier on his shoulders through the 
streets of Basse-Terre. is anticipation, however, was not realized ; for, 
on the requisition of the public minister, the court, according to the terms 
of the Jast paragraph of article 322 of the code, believed it its duty to 
represent to the governor the serge! of causing the slave Joachim to be 
removed from the possession of M. Vaultier de Moyencourt, his master, 
against whom he had given evidence on the trial. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thanks sre respectfully returned to those friends who have kindly 
supplied the numbers of the Reporter asked for in our last. 

C. T. and § Bannister are respectfully declined. : 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter also should 

. be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at 
the Society's Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 


Anti-Slavery Weporter. 


LONDON, Avcust 247. 














WE have received the following letter :— ' 
_ To the Editor of the Anti-slavery Reporter. ; 
Srr,—In making selections from the public press, especially where the 
matter to which they refer involves disputed questions, it is not, perhaps, 


possible always to avoid giving offence, or wounding the feelings of some 
who may think themselves pointed at in such selections. I have been 


led to make this general remark, in consequence of its having come to 
“my knowledge that several individuals who have laboured long and 
zealously in the anti-slavery cause, whose names are deservedly honoured 
and who themselves are worthy to be honoured for their services and 
sacrifices in that cause, feel aggrieved at an article recently taken from 
the Morning Herald, and ‘containing references of a most offensive and 
mjurious nature, which I am persuaded, on reflection, you will as warmly 
condemn as myself, 
I think it quite right, when the press or the public make the mistake of 
confounding the African Civilisation Society with the British and Forei 
Anti-slavery Society, that it should be corrected, because, although in one 





&" | slave-traders. 
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respect their object is the same—the extinction of the slave-trade—the 
means they pursue for its accomplishment are diverse ; and because the 
latter, more comprehensive in its range than the former, embraces the 
abolition of slavery throughout the world, as well as the suppression 
of the slave-trade in Africa. In common with yourself, 1 am of opiaion 
that it is vain to look for the extinction of the slave-trade until slavery 
itself be abolished, and that all our energi ought to be directed to that 
point. I am not so blinded, however, ™ my attachment to this prin- 
ciple, as to question either the intelligence or the motives of those who 
think the end to be gained may be best achieved by the working out of 
other principles, and who are as zealous, perhaps more so than myself, in 
their endeavours to seek that end. 

These friendly strictures I hope will be received in good part by you, 
Mr. Editor, and Jead to such explanations as may be satisfactory to all 

rties. -- 
Pe the enemies of the anti-slavery cause are numerous, and, I lament to 
say, are as powerful as they are numerous. Thev are pleased at any divi- 
sion that may appear in our ranks, and will take advantage of it to secure 
their base ends ; they will attempt to defeat us in detail when it would be 
hopeless to overcome us by an attack on our principles. Incessant vigi- 
lance therefore is necessary on the part of abolitionists to maintain the 
ground they have already covered ; and union, without compromise, is 
equally necessary to carry forward our triumphs, until slavery and the 
slave-trade shall be known no more throughout the earth. 

Lam, Sir, yours respectfully, 

August 15th, 1842. Puito-Arricanvs. 

The “friendly strictures” of our correspondent we receive (to 
use his own term) in perfectly “ good »” and shall be very 
happy to furnish any gory a which may serve the purpose 
of relieving the minds of the long and deservedly honoured labour- 
ers in the anti-slavery cause whom, it Ba poo we have, uninten- 
tionally wounded. e may say, indeed, much more than unin- 
tentionally ; for it has happened notwithstanding an intention 
most fervently cherished to the contrary. And we are the more 
happy to offer explanation, because we are quite sure that it needs 
nothing more than an understanding of the case as it really is to 
set the minds of our valued coadjutors entirely at rest. What 
has given them pain, of course, is, that they regard the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter as having adopted the language of the Morning 
Herald, reflecting on the supporters of the ican Civilization 
Society. We have to assure them, therefore (and we do it with 
the most perfect truth and sincerity), that such an impression is 
altogether erroneous. The article was inserted solely as a well 
merited rebuke of the then recent impertinence of the Colonial 
Gazette towards the Anti-Slavery Society ; and mgr | without 
any idea that the abuse of either that Society or the Civilization 
Society, which were about equally favoured in this respect, would 
be painful to a single individual. Had the remotest apprehension 
of this been entertained, the article would have been instantly 
laid aside. A mis-understanding of it must have given it all its 
edge. The severest things said by the Morning Herald will not 
wound the feelings of Sir Fowell Buxton, or any of his friends, 
for a single moment. And neither he nor they will hesitate to 
accept our assurance that the sentiments of that journal are not 
ours ; but that, on the contrary, we know no diminution of that 
high and cordial regard of which he has had, from the principal 
members of the Anti-Slavery Committee, many convincing proofs, 
and with which he will not, in them or their present coadjutors, 
find any real inconsistency. 





TxE publication of the reports of the two committees appointed by 
the Lionas of Commons—the one on the West India Colonies, 
and the other on the West Coast of Africa—puts us in possession 
of the entire view taken by these bodies (and we presume by the 
vernment also) on the important subject of emigration from 
i trica to the British ions in the Western a The 
West India Committee affirm the desirableness of promoting 
“the immigration of a fresh labouring population, to such an 
extent as to create competition for employment ;” while the 
West African Committee have discovered on that vast continent 
sundry “ materials for ——, to the West Indies,” which 
they opine, “ would probably prove to be considerable.” Some 
ies, we perceive, are indulging themselves in a tone of un- 
founda triumph on this occasion. Our contemporary of the 
Colonial Gazette in particular congratulates himself, with an 
amusing gravity, on two parliamentary committees having become 
his “ ped ag 8 intelligent pupils;”’ while the anti-slavery press is, 
according to Sir Oracle, “to rail and to denounce,” for the venting 
of its disappointment and despair. _ 
Now we are quite ready to admit that we should have far 
more readily concurred in the series of admirable resolutions 
nerally speaking) proposed to the West India Committee by Mr. 
awes as the basis of their so, lg than in those which they ulti- 
mately adopted, and which, when the evidence taken by the com- 
mittee is published, we shall have an o i omy rd putting to the 
test. But that the ground taken by the West African Committee 
should be either very gratifying to the West India party, or very 
flattering to the Colonial Gazette, altogether surprises us. The 
cry of the planters has been for emigration from Africa, that is, 
from the Wiss coast without restriction, and by direct traffie with 
the parties who now carry on the slave-trade ; and it is manifest 
from the language a ly oy the writer in the Colonial Gazette, 
that this is his desire . The thing coveted has been a free 
access to “ enormous masses of Africans,” which are truly enough 
said by our contempo to be “ found for.yearly export” by the 
The West African Committee, however, we are 
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happy to say, have kept 


nificantly calls “a limited part of the territory,” namely, to the 
British settlements ; and from these they by no means recommend 
an indiscriminate emigration. The “ materials for emigration” 
which they find are—not Africans generally—but, either the 
Kroomen, a well known free and hardy race on the coast, addicted 
to migration for lucrative employment for a few years; two 
supposed free tribes up the Gambia, migrating on a similar pria-~ 
ciple to the British settlement on that river ; and the resident 
inhabitants of Sierra Leone, together with such slaves as may be 
liberated by the mixed commission there. And these are all ! 


Why it would not satisfy the cravings of British Guiana alone, if ; 


the entire population so marked out were to be set down upon the 
shores of that “ magnificent province.” This is surely for the 
planters “ a most lame and impotent conclusion.” : 

As to the British settlements on the Gold Coast, the committee 
do not recommend any encouragement to emigration from thence. 
And the principal reason they assign for this we notice with pecu- 
liar pleasure : it is that “all, save the chiefs, and a few dwellers 
on the coast who have engaged in the various pursuits of com- 
merce under the protection of the British, the Dutch, and the 
Danish settlements, are slaves.” Hence the committee draw the 
just and inevitable conclusion, that there exist here “few mate- 
rials for a perfectly free emigration.” The prineiple thus laid down 
is one of vast importance, and we rejoice to have it so distinctly 
recognized. Where the inhabitants are “ slaves,” the committee 
tell us emigration cannot be “ perfectly free ;” and under these 
circumstances they do not recommend, and we trust no British 
government will ever afford any encouragement to it. The extent 
to which this just and most important principle will apply in 
Africa is all but universal. The exceptions to it discovered by this 
committee, whose business it was to look out for them, are quite 
insignificant ; being only the Kroomen, whom all the world knew 
before, and the doubtful case of the Serawoolies and Tilliebunkies 
of whom no body yet knows any thing. With these trifling ex- 
ceptions, the whole population of Western Africa is tabooed 
by the report of the committee to the longing West Indians. They 
are “slaves.” Their emigration cannot be “perfectly free ;” and 
no British government, therefore, will afford facilities for it 

We may now estimate the value of that triumph which 
the Gazette appears to find in the opinion of the committee, 
that, under proper regulations, emigration from Africa may 
be encouraged without any danger “ of creating a real, or 

lausible icion of a real, slave-trade under another name.” 

0 higay ierren restricted to free persons, and conducted 
within a British settlement, it was never contended that any sus- 
picion of slave-trading could attach. All that has ever been said 
on this subject is, that the baying of Africans who were not free 
under the name of emigrants would inevitably become slave-trad- 
ing. License to do this has been in so many words advocated 
and demanded, both in Guiana, Jamaica, and Trinidad ; and the fact 
that the Committee have made no approach towards sanctioning 


it, must clearly be taken as confirming our view of it. Were we 


to indulge in a luxurious paroxysm of self-complacency, 
we might, with fully as much justice as our contemporary, say, 
that one itself our 


liamentary committee at least “has prov 
docile and intelligent pupil.” 

The language of the Colonial Gazette indicates clearly enough 
that the ground taken by the Committee is unsatisfactory to the 
‘West India party, and that a struggle will yet be made for the 
extension of it. Let our readers mark the ollowing 

In one instance, the report is calculatéd to create an impression that the 
supply of emigrants from Africa is not likely to be so great as some per- 
sons Lave supposed. In the absence of the evidence, which is not yet 
ready for publication, we are unable to test the grounds for such an im- 
pression ; but there are some very palpable and trustworthy reasons for 
concluding that a good system of emigration would find p Shean sup- 
plies. In the first place, it may be considered that the slave-trade has 
tended to check that free approach to the coast which would obtain under 
a better state of things. Then, again, the efforts to suppress the slave- 
trade must have imposed a further check on the movements of the native 
tribes. The report too considers only a limited part of the territory—that 
occupied by our own settlements. The very statistics of the slave-trade 

rove that enormous masses of Africans are to be found for yearly export ; 
ier slaves are emigrants. The limit to the numbers consists in the obsta- 
cles to the traffic. The emigration recommended by the committee pre- 
— the substitution of attraction for compulsion—the inducing 
Africans to emigrate in the hope of benefit, instead of kidnapping them by 
force. Ifthat change of motive could be effected, the numbers of the 
slave-trade ape i be transferred to the free migration, and multiplied b 
the removal of those checks which now limit the bad traffic, but wit 
which no one would desire to limit a migration beneficial to all and inju- 
rious to none, except to the dealers in slaves: who would be sorry for 
their losses 2 * : 

The meaning of this is abundantly plain. It breathes an insa- 
tiable longing to turn the vast export now effected by the slave- 
trade into the channel ofa (so called) free migration to the British 
West Indies. The writer talks of achieving this by effecting a 
*‘ change of motive” in the “ enormous masses” exported, and of 
“‘ inducing them to emigrate in the hope of benefit.” This is pure 
nonsense. The parties exported have rio opportunity whatever of 
listening to such persuasives, or of-exercising their dicies if they 
had. ey are slaves, and are to be sold. The only conference 
to be entered into respecting them is with those who have them to 
sell ; and the only question to be settled is the quantity of gold 
for which the atrocious merchandise shall be transferred. 





themselves quite aloof from any such | 
scheme. They have confined themselves to what the Gazette sig- | 


' Anti-Slavery Society existing in this country. The establish- 


We have t pleasure in la: before our readers a 
(taken Yon the Metta Times the 30th July) of the Sieadtion 
of the Anglo-Maltese Anti-Slavery Society, in connexion with the 






ment of such an association under the — auspices, for the 
noble purpose of promoting the abolition of slavery and the slave- 
trade, affords matter for sincere congratulation to the friends of 
humanity every where. We presume that the labours of the 
committee will be principally directed to the extinction of slavery 
and the slave-trade in Northern Africa, Egypt, and Turkey, a vast 
and most important field of operation. e sincerely thank the 
gentlemen who have undertaken this good and great work, and 
trust that the same amount of _— liberality, and zeal, which has 
originated the association, will mark and crown all its future 
proceedings. 

To Major Studholme Hodgson, whose eloquent speech we give 
in connexion with the proceedings which took place at the forma- ; 
tion of the Anglo-Maltese Anti-Slavery Society, the anti-slavery od 
cause is much indebted for his able work entitled Truths from ; 
the West Indies, in which we know not whether most to admire, { 
the enlightened zeal it manifests in the cause of suffering huma- ie 
nity, or the moral courage it displays in laying bare the evils of : 
colonial society. We thank him for this new contribution in 
behalf of the oppressed, and trust it will stimulate many in the : 
Mediterranean to follow a similar course. The new society will Be 


have under their early consideration a Y be ny te get up a Medi- iZ 
terranean petition to the queen of England, to confer with the 1 


European powers who were parties to the late settlement of the 
Eastern question, on a united endeavour to persuade the Sublime 
Porte to prohibit the exportation of slaves from Northern Africa. 


We have given another case to-day, illustrative of the atrocities of 
slavery in the French colonies. We hope the attention of our be 
French friends is directed to the same quarter, and that they will re 

not be slow to take the hint so res given by the advocate- 1s 
general in Guadeloupe. ‘“ Every one of your faults,” said he; “ is 4 
an argument against you ; every one of your errors a stone which : 
you yourselves remvve from our colonial edifice.” These cruelties, iy 
although the mere incidents of slavery, form a powerful leaver for 
overthrowing the system. 








In the scarcity of authentic accounts from Mauritius, we are 
happy to lay before our readers a letter from that island by @ i 
correspondent of our contemporary, the Friend of Africa. 


WE direct attention to-day to the article from the Times on the 
Colonial Passengers’ Act, which was crowded out of our last. 


Pear rones Ore NOTRE 








MAURITIUS AND THE SEYCHELLES. i 





(From a Correspondent of the Friend of Africa. d 

Tue results of emancipation in the Mauritius have been less satis- is 
factory than in the West Indies, nor is this at all surprising. : oe 
While the former was almost without religious instruction for the re] 
slaves, the latter enjoyed the benefit of numerous missi és 
establishments, and numbered thousands of christians among the ie 
labouring classes. These knew the worth of the gospel, and con- Ke 
tributed largely to the erection of chapels and the support of 
ministers, as soon as their freedom enabled them to doso. They : 
knew the blessings of education, and not only strove to snatch a 
few hours from their labour in order to procure instruction, but 
readily devoted their little savings to the purchase of books and 
the payment of teachers. Mauritius had none of these advan- 
tages. We do not believe that at the complete emancipation of 
her labourers, twenty adults could be found among them who had 
any just ideas of religion. They knew not its value; how then 
could they be expected to make any sacrifice to obtain it? 
knew not the advantages of knowledge, and therefore had but 
little desire to obtain it, either for themselves or for their offspring. 

Happy had it been for the labourers of Mauritius had the 
of their ignorance stop here. Having no religious feeling, no 
moral sentiment, no guide but their mere animal feelings, most of 
them devote the high they obtain to the purchase of intoxi- . 
cating liquor, which naturally leads to every species of vice. The 
a in general paying a high price for their work, and not 

ing able to urge it forward, as formerly, by the Whip, ply the 
labourers with spirits to a terrible extent, in order to induce them 
to ter exertions. It is shocking to contemplate the effect 
which this system must produce. So terrible, so gigantic is this 
evil, that nothing short of the prohibition of di tion on the 
island would prove an adequate remedy. This may be looked 
upon as a sacrifice ; but it is infinitely less than the mag- 
nitude of the evil would warrant. Not oy are the blacks, who 
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have been used to intoxicating drink, deeply injured by it, but 
the coolies, sober as they are in India, uire the bit 
of drunkenness ; and the Malagasy Sarge: ri) ») who 
in their own country are remarkably mild and docile, become 


t 
and conscientious interpreter at the police-office at Port Louis, 
most deeply deplores this evil. There is another source of im- 
mense mischief, the a of the sexes. Nearly or quite 
forty thousand East In have been introduced, with lees than 
three hundred women among them, and five or six thousand 


quarrelsome and discontented. Ramandrianasan, the intelligen 





Malagasy without a single one! The consequence of this is, not 
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only great depravity, but a recklessnets naturally arising from 
; cares and domestic society. best of the 
Indians, who would be of great valne to the colony, save their 
money and return to India ; by which means their services are 
lost, and so much capital is abstracted from circulation. Besides, 
how is a labouring lation to be kept up! There is not only 
the most revolting depravity, but a continual and enormous ex- 
to the colony, in order to a that labour which ought to 
supplied from the country itself. 
shaeapee yrs J the melancholy picture we have here given, 
there is still much to please the philanthropist in the contrast 
between the past and —— order of things. Formerly there 
‘were on two classes—the rich eo 0g - Now a third class 
is rapid ringing up, in spite of the disadvan amid which 
it gow “na pe | freeholders are increasing daily. These are 
all from the emancipated slaves. Those of that class who 
behave as they ought to do, earn very good wages; their 
expenses are small, and they soon save rage to purchase a 
iece of ground. On it they erect a cottage, plant a garden, and 
five by its produce and the sale of the surplus. The result of this 
has already been to moderate the excessive price of fruit and 
vegetables in Port Louis ; and we have no doubt whatever that, 
in a few years, those articles will become as cheap there as in other 
laces. The high roads every where se proof of the comfort 
ived by the industrious part of the labouring population from 
the abolition of slavery. ere, a few years ago, not a house was 
to be met with for miles, and nothing was to be seen on either 
side but jungle, or the lordly wild cane, the road is now bordered 
by cottages and gardens, the general neatness of which gives tes- 
timony to the industry of their inhabitants. Unmingled licen- 
tiousness was formerly the condition of the lower class: now 
great numbers of them are married ; and many of those females 
who, from the various-causes induced by a state of slavery, had no 
children during its continuance, are now bearing families. Many 
of these children are receiving christian education in the schools of 
the Mico charity, and those under the government, as well as in 
several established by the Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and one by the Ladies’ Negro Society. When these insti- 
tutions shall have had time to produce the effects that may 
reasonably be expected from them, a state of things infinite] 
preferable to the present must ensue. The pupils in these schoo 
manifest quite as much intelligence as children in England ; and 
great numbers of them now take delight in the study of that 
sacred volume which is “ able to make them wise unto salvation.” 
In the Seychelles islands, where the civil commissioner, Mr. 
Mylius, takes a very lively interest in the moral as well as physical 
condition of those under his jurisdiction, the most pleasing results 
are already evident. More marriages have taken place there 
within the last three years, than in any preceding seven ; and 
many of the black population are rearing their children with 
much care, and take the greatest pleasure in seeing them repu- 
tably married. During the last two years, in those islands, there 
have not been so many prisoners as in any one year before ; and 
we confidently believe that the condition-of the inhabitants of 
those islands will go on improving, under the fostering care of a 
gentleman who has ever been distinguished as the friend of the 
negro race. The enemies of the negro say that he is deficient in 
sooo In the present day it is almost futile to notice a charge 
has been so amply mK gf nevertheless, we would ask 
what had they to be grateful for to the larger number of their 
masters! We have seen one estate, that has ever been as an oasis 
amid the surrounding desert, where there certainly was cause for 
gratitude to the manager. And what was the result? While 
neighbouring planters were complaining of the incorrigible dis- 
honesty of their negros, at Beau er there was scarcely an 
instance of theft in a year. Others were constantly annoyed and 


inconvenienced by their best hands being induced, to leave them | 


to work elsewhere. Here not one such case occurred ; and one 
instance in particular, that took place during the apprenticeship, 
deserves to © teieied. The engineer, a remarkably clever man, 
‘was paid six dollars a month as gratuity ; he was in every t 
@ most valuable servant. A neighbouring proprietor to 
erage his term of service, and give him a high (I believe 
y dollars a month) to work on his estate. He replied, “ if 
my master had no need of my services, I would thankfully 
our terms ; but while he wants me, no offer you can make shall 
int me to leave him!” At the present time the mechanics on 
that estate, and they are all good ones, are working for lower wages 
than they could obtain on any of the surrounding ) et gona and 
they do so cheerfully and contentedly, because they gratefully 
remember how much better their situation was than that of others, 
when their master had more power over them. 

Their attachment to the British nation, and their gratitude for 
the boon of freedom, are very strong. Their love to the person of 
our amiable sovereign is intense, and many have begged to come 
to England, no matter in what capacity, only to have the gra- 
tification of once seeing her to whom they consider themselves so 
deeply indebted. 

emay confidently look forward to the time when the negro 
race will be among the most valuable of our colonists. Placed by 
nature in a spot the absolute wants of life are few, and yet 
able to gain good wages, they will, as civilisation extends among 
them, More money in our manufactures than any other 
_ ; and pe rete Bee that those who ail most active as 

friends of Africa , at no distant pe recognised as 
the best friends of England, = 








BRITISH GUIANA. 


Tue vehemently disputed question of the state of this colony has 
een rise to some animated edings in the Combined Court. 
the 6th of June, Mr. Fox Young, the government secretary, 
made “a stirring speech” on the subject, “which (to use the 
words of our private correspondent) for eloquence called forth the 
admiration, but‘for sentiment and fact the indignation, of the 
colonial party. The members of the court seemed to be struck 
dumb, insomuch that the Guiana Times denominated them dumb 
dogs, and engaged to accomplish that refutation to which they 
the ole art of this address, \ b 
e princi ) a we give below, from the 
Guiana Times. Mr. Young said —" . : ™ 


Undoubtedly, there would appear to be a most serious alteration in the 
condition of the agriculturist, from the admitted defalcation of late years in 
the crops. This, however, may, I think, be accounted for, in a very great 
degree, by the very mercurial temperament of the planters, which at one 
time raises their , basa and expectations to the highest pitch, and at the 
next sinks them into the lowest despondency, as at present. At the com- 
mencement of the apprenticeship there undoubtedly prevailed, judging 
from the language of the planters themselves, a feeling akin to despair, so 
that, to the manifest injury of future crops, every nerve was strung, every 
exertion was made, for the sole purpose of wringing from the soil the 
utmost quantity of sugar that could be raised during the short time in 
which alone, as they supposed, any dependence could be placed on the 
continuance of the labourers as sugar cultivators. The consequence was, 
at the termination of the apprenticeship, in addition to the effect produced 
by a great change in the re!ations of masters and servants, the free abour- 
ers, reduced in numbers naturally enough by the withdrawal from the field 
of mothers who had nursing and other domestic duties to attend to, were 
left to bestow their toil on a cultivation which had been most injudiciously 
managed—overcropped ; and the high prices which prevailed soon after 
the termination of the apprenticeship, tempted the planter to a still longer 
continuance of this ruinous system of neglecting the permanent cultivation, 
by the prospect which those high prices afforded that diminished quantity 
would be compensated by augmented value. The deficiency of the 
crops has, however, to all appearance, reached its lowest point, and a re- 
action is taking place, The decrease is decreasing. It is acknowled 
by the most experienced planters, that the work done in the field during 
the year 1841, was greater in quantity and better in quality than any agri- 
cultural labour which bad been performed during the three previous years ; 
and, notwithstanding the untoward events which paralysed the industry of 
the labourers during the first six weeks of the March quarter of the pre- 
sent year, the decrease, as compared with the corresponding quarter of the 
previous year, amounted, for the whole colony, to only 200 hogsheads, and 
this deficiency of sugar was more than compensated by an increase of 
562,400 Ibs. of coffee. In another point of view the prospects of 
the planter are also cheering. Not only has all apprehension of the 
labourers retiring to the back woods been dissipated ; not only is there 
no chance of their leaving the haunts of civilized man; not only is 
here no danger, as there was once supposed to be, that the labourers 
would degenerate into nomadic habits, and that a disintegration of 
society would be the result of freedom ; but I will affirm still further, 
that there exists not throughout the length and breadth of British Guiana, a 
settlement of freeholders who were Resaacly accustomed to plantation 
work, from which labour to be applied to sugar cultivation is not both 
procurable and precured. Iam aware that a very respectable body of 
merchants in London have represented to the secretary of state, that 
labourers who acquire freebolds employ themselves wholly in the cultiva- 
tion of their own lands. The passage to which I allude, is as follows :— 
‘“ Owing to the industrious soon acquiring land, in the cultivation of 
which for their own maintenance they wholly employ themselves.”—To 
this paragraph I oppose the statement 1 have just made. It may be 
disproved by special instances too numerous to be all cited. The free- 
holders in front of Den Amste work on that estate; the freeholders of 
Victoria do excellent work at John and Cove and other estates ; the free- 
holders of Buxton, Queenstown, and Fear Not, work on the estates in 
their neighbourhood. Plantations Nonpareil, Albion, and Nos. 17 and 18, 
have all been recently planted in canes in the neighbourhood of free- 
holders, thus showing no mistrust of a supply of labour from this source : 
and plantation Port Mourant derives labour from a settlement of free- 
holders on the adjoining lands. I have heard of a resident rietor who 
has taken great pains to establish, and has succeeded in establishing, a set- 
tlement of freeholders in the immediate vicinity of his sugar estate, to the 
number of 250, who not only readily obtains their labour on his estate, but 
what is further a direct contradiction of the statements of the London mer- 
chants, obtains their labour more continuously than he does that of the 
people who are located as day labourers on his own estate. But, sir, the 
most conclusive proof of all that the industrious labourers do not, when 
they acquire a freehold of their own, exclusively confine themselves to 
deriving a maintenance from it, is that, almost without exception, on every 
estate in British Guiana does the planter now freely offer land to his 
labourers for sale. Whence comes this change, but from a conviction 
that the “conversion of the day lsbourer into a freeholder has not 
been, and is not likely to be, attended with the evil consequences © 
which bave been ascribed to it by such rash dogmatism of the Lon- 
don merchants connected with Demerara! Ishall now request the 
attention of the court to another favourable point in the actual con- 
dition of the agriculturist, namely, the pecuniary terms on which 
labour is to be ured now-a-days as compared with its cost during 
the 7 eta In the months of April, May, and June, 1837, 
the high rate at which the services of apprenticed labourers were i 
attracted the attention of the Secretary of State, and Mr. Peter re- 
corded an opinion on the minutes of the Court of Policy, that those 
appraisements fell far short of the actual rate at which labour was then 

disposed of in the colony. The services of the labourer in April, May 
and June, 1837, were worth, in his opinion, in the several cases which the 
honourable gentlemen cited—cases, mark you! not of solitary individuals, 
but each embracing a number of individuals, the following sums tine | 
namely f 1,100, f 812, £1,650, f 1,650, 1,650, 1,545, and {838 ; and, 
as an addition to such payments, the employer who purchased at these 
rates was bound to supply the labourer with food, clothing, lodging, medical 
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aid and medicine, and ision grounds; and not to exact more than 7} 
hours’ labour per diem. It safely be estimated that, according to this 
valuation of Mr. Rose, labour was then fully worth one dollar per diem. 
Now, at the present moment the customary rate does not exceed one 
guilder, or one-third of a dollar, and the greatest part, if notall, of the 
perquisites formerly gratuitously os have to be purchased b 
the labourer out of bis wages. ith respect to the estates whic 
‘are meationed in the memorial to this court of the merchants and 
others unconnected with agriculture, as having been abandoned or 
sold at remarkably low prices; I believe this to be the real explana- 
tion, That plantation Enfield was permitted to be sold for 1,700l. b 
m who had claims to the amount of 15,0001., is a most unequi- 
vocal proof of their thorough conviction that that estate could not, under 
any circumstances, be cultivated to advantage ; that estates that might in 
former days of slavery have been barely kept in existgnce by means of 
forced labour, should be thrown out of cultivation on account of the 
ungrateful nature of their soil, is no oF ese against the industry of the 
labourer. I conclude that no one would venture to say that it is so desira- 
ble to maintain plantation Enfield in cultivation, that it ought to be done by 
the only means likely to be successful, viz., a restoration of a system of 
compulsory labour !—When in Berbice, I heard that there was every pros- 
pect of the labourers of Enfield bestowing their time in the cultivation of a 
neighbouring sugar or coffee estate. At plantation Port Mourant, the cul- 
tivation was greatly neglected, owing to the frequent dissensions of the 
various persons who had a control over it. The buildings were all in bad 
order. The cottages were as bad, if not worse than any I had seen in days 
of slavery, and the roads to it, even in dry weather, scarcely passable. The 
short period, too, at which the payments were to be made, no doubt o 
rated towards its selling for a small sum. I am prepared to maintain that 
it was not from any despair of the industry of the labourers that it was thus 
sacrificed. The only other estate to which I believe the petition refers is 
plantation Industry, on the east sea-coast of Demerara. Sirf of the abandon- 
ment of this estate there is no one more competent to give information than 
the vice-president of the Financial Representatives, and he certainly could 
have informed the merchant petitioners unconnected with agriculture, that 
the disinclination of the labourers to cultivate sugar for wages was not in 
any degree the cause. The labourers are ready and willing to be so 
employed, and their labour is given to the neighbouring estates. The pro- 
prietors of the estate are, itis believed, not in a cundition themselves to 
make the necessary advances for the cultivation, which, owing to the 
drainage having been interrupted for a length of time, requires an outlay 
without any immediate return, and the opinion of the general prospects of 
the colony is so unfavourable in quarters from whence in ordinary circum- 
stances the requisite funds would be procured, that I believe, contrary to 
the opinion of the honourable gentleman himself, at all events contrary to 
the opinion of practical managers, and contrary to the wish of the labourers, 
the estate remains unworked. Sir, neither by reason of the acquisition of 
freeholds, nor from any other cause, is there any disinclination on the part 
of the labourers of this colony to employ themselves in sugar cultivation, 
I have heard of more than one estate on which more labour could be 
obtained than the owners are able to pay for. In one case the labourers 
could only be worked in spells; they were employed alternate weeks 
in equal divisions, the whole number not being employed during any 
one week. In another case the employer was sheik to discharge 
a very large number of his labourers, because of his inability. to 
continue their wages, when some of the labourers advanced to 
him as much money as he thought he should require until the crops 
were reaped. On the east coast of Demerara, where there are most 
freeholders, there is most labour to be procured. As to the numerous 
bankruptcies and insolvencies to which the merchants unconnected with 
agriculture allude, I confess myself surprised, not that they should have 
been misinformed in regard to the causes which occasioned the abandon- 
ment of estates, but that in their own particular department they should 
have so grossly erred, as to attempt to connect in any way the fate of dis- 
appointed commercial speculators with the present condition of the colony, 
as affected by the act of emancipation. Why, sir, a grosser fallacy than 
this was never attempted to be palmed off on human credulity. As well 
might the failure of Troughton and Brothers be attributed to the Affghan 
war as to the act of emancipation. Those failures were the result of over- 
speculation, fostered by the high prices of colonial produce : facilitated in 
some measure by the too great readiness with which bank accommodations 
were procured ; and, at least in one instance, aggravated by the unusual 
rigour with which his own liabilities, and those into which he had entered 
on behalf of others, were suddenly enforced against him. The decrease in 
the crop of 1841, was occasioned not only = the great attention which 
was paid to restore the cultivation, in preference to the improvident course 
of overcropping, but also by the — extensive prevalence of small-pox, 
a for a long while incapacitated the labourers from doing their usual 
work, ; 
The view thus taken by Mr. Young of the substantial pros- 
perity of the colony was naturally enough unpalatable to the 
pete who have been using such unscrupulous means to generate a 
elief in its impending ruin; and, although they were struck 
dumb at the time, they made strenuous attempts at refutation 
afterwards. Mr. Rose, in particular (who, it must be said, was 
not present when the speech was delivered) came to the rescue. 
The pares pit he made was in exposing an error into which 
Mr. Young fallen, through mis-understanding a clumsy sta- 
tistical statement in Montgomery Martin. As a matter of accom- 
modation to our narrow limits we have not given in detail this 
of the honourable secretary’s _ accompanied as it must 
ave been by Mr. Rose’s reply and Mr. Young’s rejoinder, but we 
will endeavour to give in a few words the merits of the case. 

As one of his points to shew the satisfactory state of the colony, 
Mr. Young asserted that estates now yielded larger profits than 
during slavery. To shew what the profits of estates were in the 
latter period, he quoted from Montgomery Martin a statement 
given by Mr. Rose to the parliamentary committee in 1832, by 
which he conceived it to appear that the net revenue (or profit) of 
his estate, valued at £120,000, and wonmnge Moe ewt. of sugar, 
and 58,334 galls. of rum, was fourteen shillings. He then con- 


hich fener Fale? 1639, to Ma ter ate See y 
which, st, , to | 15 
ri erage of Bir, nd 980 bu eons of rum, had netted in 
y months 000. 
Mr. Rose’s reply to this was that Mr. Young had misunderstood 
Montgome artin’s statement, which really showed nothing 
more than the cost of production, and had no relation to profits. 
And he gives the following statement, to shew what the profits 
of the estate really were. 





2) RORY Renin Siterur neuen” 10,769 cwt. 
SS ee eer ete 58,334 galls. 
Expenses in the colony to produce the above £7,919 1 0 
Expenses in England on 10,769 cwt. at 7s 6d. 

per cwt. . . . . . : 4,038 7 6 
Total cost of production . “ ‘ £11,957 8 6 


Estimated value of the above produce— 
10,769 ewt. Sugar, at 28s. 2d. per ewt., 

being the hye ste, by the London 

Gazette, free of duty, for the years 

1828, 1829, and 1830, ne £15,171 6 10 
58,334 galls. Rum, equal to 520 puns. 


at £6 per pun. . ° £3,120 0 0 
£18,291 6 10 
Leavinganetrevenueof . ‘ 6,333 18 4 





£18,291 6 10 


Now we will first take Mr. Rose at his own shewing, the question 
being whether profits were greater during slavery than now. The 
account for slavery is that an estate a ucing in 1830, 718 hogs-. 
heads of sugar, and 520 puncheons of rum netted £6,333 18s. 4d, | 
The account for freedom is, that an estate producing on an average 
of three years, from 1839 to 1842, 506 hogsheads of — 
and 320 puncheons of rum, netted on the like average, £13,600. 
According to this sample, the profits of estates in freedom are 
more than double those derived in slavery. 

But we have not done with Mr. Rose. Before the select com- 
mittee in the House of Commons in 1832, this gentleman, in: 
answer to the question (1663), ‘“ What return estates made in 
Demerara ?”’ said, “ I cannot speak of this year ; I can speak of 
1830. One of the best estates in Demerara would not yield more 
than two and a quarter per cent. on the capital invested. I speak 
of my own estate.” Now the capital invested, he informs us, was 
£120,000 ; and the profits of his estate in 1830, therefore, at 2} 
per cent., must have been £2700. To the Combined Court 
at Demerara, however, he states the profits of the estate that year 
to have been £6,333. 18s. 4d. Which of these statements is true ? 
Or is there any mode by which it can be shewn that one of them. 
is not false ? We find materials in Mr. Rose’s evidence before the 

arliamentary committee for some further inquiries; but we 
a him at present to consider, and to answer if he pleases, the 
questions we have above propounded. 


— 


THE COLONIAL PASSENGERS’ ACT: EXPORTATION OF 
LABOURERS FROM INDIA TO MAURITIUS, 


From the Times. 


We distrust the efficiency of this or any other measure on the subject 
whatsoever. It is a measure avowedly for the benefit of the Mauritius: 
we doubt whether it can be made compatible, after all that shall be done 
with the real prosperity and advantage of the Cooly ; for the true question 
to be considered is, as we have already intimated, pretty nearly this— 
whether the transportation of these lubourers can, by any artificial means, 
be brought within the acknowledged limits and principles of free, unbiassed, , 
and beneficial emigration. We have already taken oceasion to show, and. 
it was admitted by Lord Stanley on Tuesday night, that the state of the 
Cooly in his native mountains is not such an one as would naturally, or. 
without the application of extraneous inducements, tempt him to emigrate ; 
and that the state of the labourer in the Mauritius is not, independently of 
very stringent artificial contrivances and regulations, by any means such 
as could, with good faith, be held out to the Cooly as an inducement to 
him to leave his country; and we adverted to the extreme injustice and 
iniquity of encouraging, nay, virtually entrapping into, a blind and head- 
long system of emigration, persons who might afterwards turn out to be, 
not improved, but most materially injured —nay, even virtually enslaved— 
by the chan if, then, matters stood simply thus, we should say without 
hesitation, that no consideration of the interests of the Mauritius or of the. 
West Indies—no prospect of temporal prosperity or of worldly gain— 
could sanction so gross a violation of right. But it is said that adequate 
means will be provided to insure to the Cooly, in the first instance, the. 
power of free agency, and afterwards comfort and independence. We. 
repeat, therefore, that the real question is, whether Lord Stanley’s measure 
sufficiently guarantees—first, that the change in the condition of the. 
labourer ball be one really beheficial to him; and secondly, whether, 
admitting this to be the case, there shall, if possible, be secured to the 
Cooly a power of deliberation and choice with a full knowledge of the 
circumstances, on the question of bis emigration. —_ 

If this be the case, then, and not till then, will we listen to arguments as 
to the desirableness and expediency of the measure, based upon the condi- 
tion and-necessities of the sugar colonies. If this be the case, then, and 
not till then, will we admit that the onus lies upon us to show the necessity 
of continuing the restrictions upon this system of deportation. Emigration, 
compelled by over-population and isentlaionsy of support, from the over-. 
stocked tract of country into the unpopulated and uncultivated one, we. 
conceive to be right and natural. The direction of such emigration, in @; 








fnore advanced state of society, into regions from temporary causes left 
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uncultivated and deserted, and in dangec. of byenenns unprofitable, we also 
hold to be right and natural ; but to or deceive into emigration, for 
the purpose of peopling such deserted and uncultivated lands, those who 
have no original inducement to emigration, is neither natural nor expedient : 
it is neither directing a natural impulse, nor supplying a natural deficiency ; 
it is overlooking the advantage of one t the sake of supplying 
the necessities of the other; it assumes the necessity of supplying the 
deficient population, but is regardless whether it finds or creates the means 
of doing so. This argument, then, from the expediency of supplying 
deticient cultivation by emigration, must first show the existence of that 
natural superabundance of population which generates emigration. If this 
cannot be, the scheme of emigration in question becomes, not the guidance 
and control of the natural course of things, but merely and simply artificial. 
In fact, it is not emigration, but immigration: the influx of population is 
ed with respect to the necessities of the country which requires the 
new ae sg rather than of that from which that population has pro- 
ceeded. It is the demand for more, rather than the disposal of the 
surplus. How, then, can it be said that, in prohibiting this system, a 
vernment is imposing artificial restrictions upon a natural right? We 
fink, however, that this point was pretty well conceded by the advocates 
of the government measure on Tuesday. We heard nothing of the 
necessities or danger of the West Indies. The interest of the Cooly, it 
was admitted, was primarily to be secured, before the expediency of the 
roposed emigration could be discussed. We therefore proceed to examine 
a far the measure of Lord Stanley is calculated to insure that security. 
The principal enactments of the scheme accord with the necessities of 
the case which we have above pointed out. They are framed to meet the 
difficulties attending in the first place the position of the labourer in India, 
in the second place the voyage, and in the third place his condition in the 
Mauritius. There is, besides, to be a vote of money by the Mauritius to 
promote free immigration, On this last provision Lord Stanley mainly 
relies, as striking at the root of all kidnapping. We hope it may prove 
so. ‘he fact, however, of a public grant at once does away with the doc- 
trine about free and spontaneous emigration, and by no means instres the 
Cooly against deception with respect to the advantages and disadvantages 
of such emigration, however it may shield him from private fraud. ‘The 
principal regulations with respect to India appear to be the appointment to 
certain posts by the Governor-General, with a government agent, whose 
duty it shall be to ascertain that the emigrant is a voluntary emigrator— 
that he has not been deceived or deluded into quitting his native land— 
and to warn him against the step. Now, this sounds well; but we con- 
fess we doubt very much whether any agent, however bonest and well- 
intentioned, however active, and however intelligent, could really ascertain 
all these points, if thé agents from the Mauritius for procuring labourers 
should be determined upon deception. We may safely affirm it to be a 
moral impossibility. Again: the ships are to be inspected and a govern- 
ment agent at Port Louis is to see that the list of emigrant arrivals 
tallies with the account of the embarkations. Thus much for the voyage. 
The last point respects the Mauritius themselves; and in this we think 
that there is a deficiency. ‘The magistrates, it seems, have power to cancel 
the agreements between the masters and labourers, and to leave them free 
to return, or to re-engage. ‘‘ Several cases,” Lord Stanley said in the 
debate in last March, “ had occurred, in which this had been done, and the 
labourers had agreed to remain,” Of course they would; to return was 
not so easy. Was it possible, we ask, for them to have returned had they 
wished it? And in last Tuesday’s debate Lord Stanley again relied on 
the easy possibility of the Cooly’s return, as he might, in the course of a 
, easily earn sufficient to enable him to return. Is it a common thing, 
we would ask, for a labourer to have the amount of a year’s wages by him 
in case of such an emergency? And if not is he not somewhat at the 
mercy of his employer? But we wait till the working of the government 
measure shall have been proved in practice. The defence of Lord Stanley, 
when charged with inconsistency in bringing forward this measure now, 
after having opposed it in 1840, was this—that information on the subject 
in 1840 was wanting ; that that information has since been obtained, and 
warrants the government in taking this step. It warrants, as we see, the 
appointment of inspectors and agents in India for the purpose of pre- 
venting that which we believe no agent or inspector can prevent. It 
thereby admits to the full the facts which we have stated with respect 
to the fraud and deception practised on the Cooly in India. It warrants 
the appointment of inspectors for the purpose of preventing those abuses 
on the voyage which we believe also it is next to impossible wholly to 
prevent. It thereby almits their existence also. It does not, as it seems, 
warrant any more stringent regulations in the Mauritius. Are we then 
to infer that the state of things there has changed since 1840, or that that 
state of things is satisfactory ? 
We hope that the working of Lord Stanley’s bill may furnish a sufficient 
reply to these remarks. 





WEST INDIES. 

- British Guiana—| Extract of a letter to Mr. Sturge. |—The 
food and clothing, the productions and comforts, the very liberties the 
negros were wont to realize under slavery, are taxed under freedom, to 
minister, not to that leviathan sort of expense of immigration only, butthat 
grasping assuming ecclesiastical establishment also, which is the bane 
rather » the blessing of a civilized community. The negros are chiefly 
not of the establishment, but dissenters and methodists ; and yet, indepen- 
dently of their voluntary contribution to the support of religion they 
are mercilessly taxed to support the establishment by which they are in 
nowise benefited. A negro cannot now sell the smallest production of 
his ground without imminent danger to bis person and liberties, unless he 
have an expensive license. For exposing a bunch of his plantains for sale 
he can be fined at a magistrate’s discretion ; and if he have not wherewith 
to pay the fine may be incarcerated in a prison. It was not thus hitherto— 
now it is so. what those will do who have been mainly dependent on 
the production of their little grounds, I know not. Our legislators in 


thus ‘ grinding the faces of the poor,” have much to answer for—and i! 
immigrants come hither, they should be prepared for the worst as well as 
the best. Not till this evening was I aware how it came to pass that the 
Portuguese were so soon able to open little hucksters shops, undersel! 
all the natives, and realize such profits, that the planters continually 





exulted in these most undeniable proofs of liberal wages and easily 
acquired wealth. This mystery is no longer a mystery, being mcst satis- 
factorily explained in Mr. Young’s has reported this evening, He 
read the following remarkable official document :— 
ABSTRACT—PORTUGUESE RETAIL SHOPS. 

“ From the ist of August, 1841, to 31st of March, 1842 inclusive, the 
number was forty-two—retail shops kept by others during the seme period 
ninety-seven. Note, several respectable mercantile houses in Water- 
street have an interest or share in the Portuguese shops. One house 
alone is interested in no less than three of the latter. It cannot be denied 
that the Portuguese have been of great use to the Water-street gentry, and 
have tended to reduce very considerably the stock of goods which might 
otherwise have remained long on hand; they have also benefited the 
estates, though not as agriculturists : 

(Signed) “ Joun Paut, Commissary of Taxation, District 
; No. 6, Demerara, 27th May, 1842.” 

All immigrants cannot be so favoured, and consequently cannot be held 
up as examples of the sudden acquirement of wealth after arrival here, as 
many have been declared to have acquired, so as to go back to their mas-. 
ters in their own country with a flaming report of wealth Through all 
my intercourse with plantation labourers, the whole was a mystery till 
this disclosure. From a calculation made in the paper I herewith send 
you, you will be surprised to find that the taxes about to be levied on us 
for past years’ services amount to the enormous sum of one million one hun- 
dred and three thousand dollars and upwards, being (calculating the popu- 
lation at 100,000,) above eleven dollars for every man, woman, and child 
in the colony! Non-residents,though owning three-fourths the property 
of the colony, yet contribute not one-twentieth part ; and the whole of the 
planters interest not one-tenth. On whom then does the mighty incubus 
f£.112 Ifno other cause existed, is not this sufficient to hasten the verifi- 
cation of the antiquated cry of ruin? 

Saint Lucta.—The Palladium of 2nd _inst., furnishes the fol- 
lowing “‘ agricultural report for the month of May.” It pretty plainly ex- 
poses one of the real causes of that ‘‘ ruinous cultivation,” which the planters 
are accustomed to put off on free labour. 

“ This month has been almost exclusively devoted by the planters to the 
continuance of sugar-:raking ; and the crop may be now considered as 
somewhat advanced beyond one-half. The canes have given very satis- 
factory returns—the proportion of saccharine matter to a given quantity of 
cane-juice being unusually large, and the sugar manufactured being of a 
superior quality to that ordinarily produced before. It is evident, even 
now, that, notwithstanding the strenuous efforts being made by many of 
the planters, a very large proportion of the canes now ripe will remain 
uncut, owing to the existing disproportion between the greatly extended 
plantations and the means or power of manufacture. The instability of 
operations carried on with a wind-mill, and the uncertainty with which the 
probable execution of a water-mill can be calculated, with a difficult supply 

of water, ought to warn the planter against the injudicious sinking of 
capital and waste of labour in opening new land, and augmenting his plan- 
tations beyond the means he may possess of taking off bis crop. Until, by 

the aid of the steam-engine, the planter may be enabled to command the 

operations of his manufacture, it were wise to check the existing cane- 
mania ; otherwise, disappointment and serious loss cannot fail to attend 
the misdirected labours of those who sow but cannot reap.” 

It thus appears from this statement of the Palladium—a paper entirely 

devoted to the interests of the planters—that labour is prodigally expended 

in opening land and plauting and weeding canes which there is no sufficient 
mechanical power to manufacture into sugar. The consequence is, that the 
sugar actually made has to bear, along with its own proper cost of pro- 
duction, the cost also of all not made. The whole amount of labour, &c., 
expended on the estate is set off against the actual sugar crop, and free 
labour, and the indolence of the negro blamed for the small profit, or no 
profit at all, which the state of tha account shows. St. Lucia is not the. 
only colony to which this statement would apply. The whole truth will 
leak out prese: tly from all. 

Sr. CuristoPpHer’s.—The planters on this island are com- 
plaining of high wages. As one cause of this evil the Advertiser adduces a 
harsh and imperious enforcement of a supposed feudal domiaation, which 
displays itself in stripping off the doors and windows from houses while 
labouring tenants or their families are actually present in their dwellings ; 
and says *‘ assuredly thissystem of wild revengejis not the best possible mode 
of persuading the labourer to be content with reduced wages. On the 
contrary it has driven many from the colony, it has forced multitudes con- 
tinually to change their location, and obliged others in disgust to spurn all 
employment from planters, and to commence to labour on their own 
account. Moreover by the adoption of such harsh and violent measures, the 
perpetrator, in order to secure the portion of labour requisite on his own 
estate to ensure a crop, is usually driven to extraordinary concessions to 
decoy other labourers from his unoffending neighbours, who again in return . 
are eompelled to seek elsewhere for recruits to supply deficiencies 
occasioned by such desolating imprudence. Thus the whole fabric of 
mutual dependence and support between peasant and proprietor is shaken.” 
As in other islands, so here the assembly has passed resolutions in a 
committee of the whole house, in favour of immigration. The Adver- 
tizer declares itself ‘‘ directly opposed to the principle of the resolutions,” 
and says, that ‘‘ the committee have worked up a tale of tragic horror 
which wants only the plain ingredient of fuct.” Our contemporary is 
wrong, however, in saying that “the anti-slavery party in England” 
concur in the scheme of shipping ‘* labourers without stint’ from Africa 
to the West Indies for the civilize¢jon of that continent. 


> 





The Spanish brig of war, Lubano, is stated to have captured 
another slaver, the schooner Elia, under Portuguese colours, off the island 
of Porto Rico, having on board at the time 212 negros, The Lubano carried 
her prize into St. John’s, Porto Rico.— Hants Telegraph. 

By the Brisk we learn that the Madagascar and Waterwitch had 
recently attacked and destroyed a settlement, or what is called a baracoon, 
at a place near Cabenda, and liberated 900 slaves. 
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